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ANOTHER UNION SERVICE 


Infa recent issue it was remarked that 
for the first time in its history the union 
Thanksgiving service at New London, 
Conn., would be held in All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church with the Jew- 
ish rabbi, Dr. S. S. Ruderman, preaching 
the sermon. It is pleasant to record an- 
other similar event. The Armistice Day 
service in the First Liberal Church of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., of which Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord is minister, was a union service 
in which Rabbi Henry Kagan took part 
as well as the other local ministers. 


er re 


SANFORD, MAINE, ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church in Sanford, Maine, was held in the 
parish hall on Friday evening, November 
18. More than one hundred members of 
the church attended the dinner and re- 
mained through the evening. Reports were 
received from the following organizations: 
Junior Alliance, Evening Alliance, Wom- 
en’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, Young 
People’s Religious Union, the church 
school, Trojan Club and the Busy Bees, 
all reporting an increase in membership and 
activities. 

Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell presented a 
most encouraging annual report to the 
parish, giving the following statistics: 
Membership of the parish, 350 families; 
average Sunday morning attendance this 
year, 106; baptisms, 9; new members, 7; 
weddings, 5; funerals, 15. Mr. Mitchell 
also reported 700 parish calls made since 
the last annual meeting. 

Kendall Greenwood was elected presi- 
dent of the church; Ernest Hewitt, clerk; 
and F. Everett Nutter, treasurer. 

Following the business meeting Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, spoke to the parish concerning the 
fundamental religious convictions of Uni- 
tarians and the program of the American 


Unitarian Association to spread these con- 
victions in modern American democracy. 
* os 


PLYMOUTH AND BAY CON. 
FERENCE 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference of 
Unitarian and other liberal churches will 
take place Sunday evening, December 4, 
1938, in the Channing Unitarian Church 
of Rockland, Mass. The president of the 
conference, Richard F. Bartlett, will be in 
the chair. ; 

The feature of the conference will be an 
address by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York on “The Social Message of 
Theodore Parker.’’ The devotional ser- 
vice will be led by Rev. George A. Riley, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Rock- 
land, 

co * 


HYMN 


O God of light and darkness, 
Of evil and of good, 
Thou dost not frown upon us 
In stern and angry mood; 
Thou dost not send damnation 
From judgment-bar or throne, 
But when in sin we falter, 
Our sorrow is Thine own. 


If hatred sears our spirits, 
Thy spirit bows in woe; 

If fierce contention rends us, 
Thy tears in pity flow; 

When war’s devouring haove 
Engulfs us in despair, 

Thou into hell descendest, 
Our agony to share. 


Thou wilt not lose nor leave us, 
Thy love endureth still; 
Patient and calm and changeless 
Abides Thy holy will. 
Thine are we till the ages 
Out watch the farthest sun, 
And men at last in gladness 
Proclaim, Thy will be done! 
John Haynes Holmes. 
(Reprinted from The Christian Century.) 


* 1 


HARVEY LOY PASSES AWAY 


Rev. Harvey Loy, aged 63, passed away 
on Saturday morning, November 12, 1938, 
in Berkeley, Calif. He was a graduate of 
the University of California and took his 
Bachelor of Theology degree at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. He 
served two Unitarian churches, at Wind- 
sor, Vt., and Rutherford, N. J. After his 
return to California he served theUnitarian 
School for the Ministry as instructor in 
liturgics and lecturer in public worship, 
and in many other ways, all without re- 
muneration. 

Mr. Loy, an organist of note, was a 
Fellow of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. He did some composing, and 
several of the hymn tunes included in the 
Beacon Song and Service Book are from his 


pen. 
M.W. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 

December 9: Channing Circle Christmas 
Sale at Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
1la.m.to6 p.m. 

January 5: Guild of Parish Workers, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, excutive direc- 
tor, Unitarian Youth Commission, will 
speak on ‘“‘The Youth Problem and How 
We Can Help.” 

January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 


* * 


PERSONAL 
A daughter, Katharine Winthrop, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Bolster 
on November 21, at Phillips House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

’ Dr. John Haynes Holmes will speak at 
the Third Religious Society, Richmond 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday 
afternoon, December 4, at 4 o’clock. He 
was once minister of this church and went 
from there to New York. 


* * 


The Family Circle 


MAINE AFFILIATES 


To the Editor: 

The Maine Unitarian Association has 
affiliated as a member group with the 
newly-formed Maine Council of Churches. 
This council takes over the work of the 
Maine Council of Religious Education. 
It hopes to expand the scope and activity 
of religious usefulness, reduce duplication 
of effort, and become more helpful to those 


persons who live in the remote sections of 


the state. 

At present four denominational groups 
make up the council, namely Congrega- 
tionalists, Friends, Methodists, and Uni- 
tarians. Leaders of other denominational 
groups have expressed their willingness to 
affiliate as soon as the matter can be 
brought before their fellowships at the 
annual meetings for ratification. 

Airhur Schoenfeldt, 
Secretary M. U. A. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
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A WORD OF CAUTION 

To the Editor: 

Do not buy goods labeled made in 
Czechoslovakia! 
. Despite the advice on your mystic page 
666, do not do it. A large portion of goods 
now sold in the American market were 
made in the Sudetenland, now Germany, 
and as likely as not any profit or advantage 
therefrom is used to strengthen the Ger- 
man military machine. Let your wisdom 
control your softheartedness and 

Do not buy goods labeled made in 
Czechoslovakia! 

Lewis A. Dexter. 
Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 1, 1938 


AMERICA WAS ONCE A HAVEN 


A NEWS RELEASE from the headquarters of the 
American Unitarian Association tells us that its 
president has telegraphed Secretary of State Hull 
expressing his concern over the persecutions of Jews 
by the German government. Unitarians, of course, 
as the release reminds us, have always maintained 
very cordial relations with their Jewish neighbors, and 
there is no doubt that every member of our fellowship 
will echo the feelings expressed by President Eliot, 
whose action has already been strongly supported at a 
special meeting of the Department of Social Relations 
of the American Unitarian Association. The telegram 
was as follows: 


Hon. Cordell Hull 
Secretary of State 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 

Because the United States has always been a haven 
for people suffering under political and religious perse- 
cution and because I believe this tradition should be 
maintained for the lasting good of our country, I suggest 
that you recommend to next session of Congress neces- 
sary legislation for quota changes or revision of immigra- 
tion laws to admit increased number German Jews and 
thereby relieve present situation in Germany resulting 
in injustice, persecution, and terror for Jewish people. 
I commend your effort to cooperate with International 
Conference for attempted solution of world problem. 

Signed: Frederick May Eliot, 
American Unitarian Association. 


We sincerely hope that the feeling expressed in 
the above telegram finds agreement and echo in so 
many other quarters that it will crystallize out as a 
clear and formidable expression of American public 
opinion. 


STOP US IF YOU HAVE HEARD THIS ONE! 


THIS LITTLE PIECE of news may be old to many 
of our readers—but if it is news to only a small fraction 
of them repetition of it will be justified. It reaches us 
this time from Germany. Angered by President 
Roosevelt’s denunciation of their cruelties and stu- 
pidities the Nazi apologists are quoting an alleged 
speech by Benjamin Franklin warning America against 
the Jews. 

This “‘speech” is supposed to have been given in 
1788 and to have been recorded by Charles Pinckney. 
The fact is that it is a forgery which apparently was 
first circulated in 1934. No such speech was ever de- 
livered and no such record was ever made. The 
forgery has been used fairly often in the last few years 
in anti-Semitic campaigns. 

No sensible reader, of course, would allow himself 
to be prejudiced against the Jews even if Benjamin 
Franklin had ever spoken against them. So the 


justification for calling attention to the use of this 
forgery is really to clear Franklin’s name. But such 
tactics as this use of his name reveals are typical of 
the sort of thing which anti-Semitism and indeed race 
prejudice of any kind leads to: in the absence of real 
evidence you have to manufacture false evidence as 
you go along. 


IS IT MEANT FOR COMIC RELIEF? 


LIFE, said Oscar Wilde, imitates art, and we know 
that in art a tragic passage is often followed by comic 
relief. With all due cognizance of the horrors which 
Hitler is now perpetrating, we could not help laughing 
on that Saturday afternoon when the evening paper 
headlines greeted us with the news that not only the 
Jews but Jehovah were being banished from Germany: 
that the name of Jehovah was to be eliminated from 
Protestant churches. 

Faith, we know, can move mountains, and Hit- 
ler’s faith in himself must, in the eyes of his colleagues, 
be pretty well justified by this time: he has moved not 
only mountains but empires, including the British 
(if an empire is, any longer, what you would call it). 
In fact our international Houdini is putting on quite a 
show: he got out of the Versailles straitjacket, he got 
out of every other sort of a tight place, he gave a good 
imitation of Archimedes moving the whole world, and 
now he takes on Jehovah! 

Somehow we feel that that’s a mistake. Herr 
Hitler, after all, is pretty much of an upstart, and 
Jehovah is an old God. Too old, we imagine, to be 
pushed around with impunity. His comeback may not 
be direct. He no longer punishes with earthquakes 
—as readers of Robert Munson Grey’s “I, Jahweh’’ 
will remember. And, incidentally, how Willett, Clark 
& Co., Mr. Grey’s publishers, must be appreciating 
the grand publicity which Hitler has given that ex- 
traordinary book. 

But what seems likely in the way of punishment 
is that people will begin to laugh at Hitler: with the 
sort of laughter that Bergson analyzed, containing a 
nucleus of malice. And when they do that his most 
strenuous efforts to be impressive—his goose steps, 
parades, his very voice when he thunders, will get 
funnier and funnier. 

When his Dieckhoffs return to Germany and tell 
him that American radicals picketed an embassy or a 
consulate, Hitler’s fires of self-righteousness and those 
of his followers are merely fed. Were his ambassadors 
to report that everything connected with Hitler made 
Americans burst cut laughing when they saw it: well, 
it would be interesting to see which would go first, 
Hitler’s self-conceit, or his countrymen’s opinion of 
him. 

Houdini triumphed as long as he merely got out 
of straitjackets. He died, anticlimactically, as the 
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result of a boast. He was in his dressing room where 
some students were visiting him. He boasted of the 
strength of his abdominal muscles. A student, taking 
him at his word, hit him in the stomach. Houdini 
was not tense at the moment, ard the blow killed him. 


WHAT THE A. U. A. DID FOR ONE CHURCH 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
has done nothing for any one church that it will not 
do for any church which needs it. And as the Asso- 
ciation itself is the creation of the churches that 
those services may be performed which are, so to speak, 
of a community nature, it is important that the 
churches and their congregations know not only what 
the Association is doing for them but what it can do 
when necessary. 

Rev. Francis G. Ricker of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) parish in Medfield, Mass., re- 
ceived the request for an offering dedicated to the 
purposes of the American Unitarian Association and, 
possibly in common with every other minister who 
received the appeal, he thought of what the Associa- 
tion had done. But Mr. Ricker did not stop there. 
He took a pencil and jotted down everything he could 
remember which the Association had done for his 
church. _Then he mimeographed it and handed out 
copies to the congregation before he asked them to 
put their hands in their pockets on behalf of the 
A.U:A. 

Here is the document—and what a revealing one 
it is: 

THANK YOU, A. U.A. 


For loaning us $2500 without interest, and saving us at 
least $75 in carrying charges. 

For giving us $500 from the hurricane relief fund you - 
raised. 

For sending Mr. Davis to help our Ways and Means 
Committee last winter. 

For sending Miss Taft to speak to our Alliance. 

For sending Mr. Kuebler to advise our teachers. 

For sending Dr. Eliot and Dr. Patterson to help us or- 
dain our minister. 

For letting us consult so freely with the officers of the 
Association. 

For paying the salaries (as well as the expenses) of these 
and the other officers. 

For investigating the background and training of our 
minister before we ordained him. S 

For publishing and giving us the literature we have used 
freely, and to such good effect. 

For giving our minister three days of training in de- 
nominational and local church work. 

For furnishing our Wayside Pulpit at less than cost. 

For sending our minister so many dollars’ worth of ma- 
terials to help him in his work for us. 

For the loan library our minister and teachers have used 
and appreciated. 

For the other services you have freely offered us and 
which, this year, we have not needed or been able 
to use. 

For bringing us into friendly contact with so many 
churches in the neighborhood, state, hation, and 
world, broadening our vision and strengthening our 
faith and work. 

Our offering expresses our gratitude. 
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“DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY” 


THE QUOTATION MARKS around the above 
phrase signify not only our ethical obligation to admit 
that it is not original but also the fact that the words 
are a sort of convention: they are used by people who 
hardly expect them to be taken seriously. 

However, there is one bit of shopping which we 
hope you will wish to do this year, which we hope 
you will do early, and which we have tried to make as. 
easy as possible for you. 

With this copy of The Christian Register is en- 
closed a Christmas Gift subscription blank. Without. 
leaving your study you may make any number up to 
five of Christmas presents right now. 

ait And your gifts will not be something that the re- 
cipient already owns as it would be if you were to send 
a work picked from the best seller list. 

Not only that, but your gift will be something 
new under the sun: a year’s subscription not to the 
present. Christian Register but to a remodeled, a 
streamlined paper. Beginning with the first issue of 
the new year The Christian Register will be printed on 
a better paper stock, will be a more convenient size 
to handle, will have a new front cover—with, inci- 
dentally, the honorable name “Unitarian” plainly 
visible on it—and a modernized “make-up.” The 
paper will be pleasanter to look upon, more convenient 
to hold, and easier to read. 

; From the fact that during the entire summer and 
without any circulation campaign new subscriptions 
as well as renewals have been coming in—so that the 
inevitable losses through defection or death of old 
subscribers have been more than balanced—the trus- 
tees of the paper and its editors feel definite encourage- 
ment. They do not feel, however, that the time is 
within measurable distance when they can, in any 
sense, rest on their oars. Our circulation is still far, 
far below what it ought to be. We have the doings 
and the thoughts and aspirations to report of a de- 
nomination that is active, growing, thoughtful, and 
in spiritual matters exploratory. 

And at times we feel the need of a little extra 
elbow room. Occasionally, of course, we take it: in 
our special Alliance and Laymen’s League numbers. 
However, we would enjoy giving our readers twenty 
pages every week. 

Meanwhile, we have in mind for the coming year, 
not only a continuation of the features of past years 
but at least two series of articles which will introduce 
a large number of our ministers to the laity of our 
fellowship; a greater emphasis upon the contribution 
of literature, especially poetry, to personal religion, the 
devotion of some of our space to problems of religious 
education, and a page or column that shall be es- 
pecially addressed to younger readers. 

In view of which we hope that you, dear reader, 
will not feel that you are taking too great a leap in 
the dark when you sign and return to us the gift 
subscription blanks that accompany this number. 
By doing so, not in a month, but now, you give us 
ample time to do the necessary detail work of getting 
these names on our mailing list; lighten your own 
Christmas gift chores, and give us the Christmas gift 
of a vote of confidence. ; 4 
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Poetry, Prose, Facts, and Devotion 


HE appearance of a new volume of poetry by Wal- 
ter de la Mare (““Memory and Other Poems,” 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00) calls to mind an 

esthetic heresy which the writer first uttered after 
reading his earlier verse. The idea, to wit, that the 
highest poetry is not the offspring of an unfettered 
fancy but the sober and studious statement of fact. 
That idea is partly, of course, based on the recognition 
that there is no such thing as an unfettered fancy— 
if there were, its outpourings would be entirely unin- 
telligible to us. It is also based on the evidence of 
what good poets write. Usually we delegate to prose 
the job of reporting facts and to poetry the realm of 
fancy and imagination, and in those terms, of course, 
Walter de le Mare is a poet of extraordinary imagina- 
tive power. But when you compare him, say, to 
Edgar Allan Poe, you find that where Poe is arbitrary 
or has an ear to the audience—a sort of ‘“‘Watch me 
thrill them”’ attitude as he figures out how he will 
handle a raven—Mr. de la Mare’s ear is never turned 
toward his audience but to the earth, the heavens, the 
day or the night. 

And it is extraordinary how often he makes a 
beautiful poem without any of the imaginative—in 
the slang sense of the word—scaffoldings. For in- 
stance, here is “Clavichord’’: 


Hearken! Tiny, clear, discrete: 
The listener within deems solely his, 
A music so remote and sweet 
It all but lovely as silence is. 


A beautiful poem, yes; but how is the beauty 
achieved? By the same sort of docility before the fact 
that the scientist exercises. Indeed the exactitude of 
that poem will perhaps not be noticed by a reader who 
has never heard a clavichord. 

Walter de la Mare, then, is a good reporter. 
And when a man can truthfully tell you what goes on 
when a clavichord is played, you feel you can trust 
him when he goes on to more complicated matters— 
the human spirit, for example. Here again, this poet 
who is familiar with all the iridescences of fantasy 
never loses touch with the real. You might almost 
say that he had built an ethic of protection against 
the anarchy of fancy: 


Out of Bounds 
Why covet what eye cannot see; 
Or earthly longing know? 
Decoyed by cheating fantasy— 
This restless ranging to and fro? 


Would wildier sing dark’s nightingale 
Where Hera’s golden apples grow? 
Would lovelier be the swallow’s flight 
In wastes of wild auroral night, 
Wondrous with falling snow? 


In a somewhat similar vein is this admonition to 
restless romantics, an admonition saved from any as- 
perity by its second clause: 

That shining moon—watched by that one faint star: 
Sure now am I, beyond the fear of change, 

The lovely in life is the familiar, 

And only the lovelier for continuing strange. 


And here again, the wisdom of this utterance is a 
wisdom that is not based on complex thought, on wide- 
ranging observation and pondering on it, but on do- 
cility before things seen. To anyone who sees things 
directly, and not through a veil of words of familiar 
concepts, nothing ever becomes so familiar that it is 
not also strange. In its simplest form, perhaps, this 
strangeness of the familiar may be seen if you spell 
to yourself or write down a simple English word: and, 
in certain moods, it will seem something curious— 
you wonder if you can have been using it time out of 
mind and not been struck by its oddity. 

Having written that, I page the book once more 
and find that I might have relied on the author for 
my instance, for he has used that same phenomenon 
as the starting point of a.poem with a last line that is 
characteristic of his beautiful handling of single 
terminal lines: 


Incantation 
Vervain ... basil . . . orison— 
Whisper their syllablings till all meaning is gone, 
And sound all vestige loses of mere words. .. . 
’Tis then as if, in some far childhood heard, 
A wild heart languished at the call of a bird. 
Crying through ruinous windows, high and fair, 
A secret incantation on the air: 
A language lost; which, when its accents cease, 
Breathes, voiceless, of a pre-Edenic peace. 


Of course that phenomenon is due to some sort of 
momentary detachment: to the achievement of what 
the estheticians in their jargon call psychic distance. 
And perhaps the contribution that any poet or artist 
makes to our daily living is to teach us just that possi- 
bility: that at times we can view things disinterestedly 
—that is, esthetically. So to view things, of course, is 
one of the prerogatives of childhood and one which is 
usually lost when the child grows up. So Mr. de la 
Mare apostrophizes that mind and its workings in 
“O Childish Mind”’: 


O childish mind!—last night to rapture won 
In marvel of wild Orion; now to sink 

Earthward; and by the flames of a dwarf sun 
Find a like happiness in a single pink! 


Because Mr. de la Mare wrote a large proportion 
of his poetry addressed to, or about, children, in his 
earlier years, and because a few of his most quoted 
poems, “Arabia” and ‘“The Listeners,” are “romantic,” 
some critics have assumed that he was essentially a 
poet of the ivory tower: a dweller in cloudland. This, 
of course, has never been true. It is seldom that he 
deals with what might be called city realism, but at 
times he does. In this collection as in one or two earlier 
books he takes a glance at the proceedings in a crimi- 
nal court. The poem in this book, ““‘Of a Son’ ’’— 
the son being no less undelectable a figure than Landru 
—is a satire of circumstance that would have delighted 
Thomas Hardy. But Mr. de la Mare’s poetic interests 
are really in the realm below—or beyond—that of 
outer happenings: in the realm where the outer 
happening is unjudgeable because it may be trans- 
valued in ways that the world cannot see: 
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Not only ruins their lichen have; 
Nor tombs alone, their moss. 

Implacable Time, in markless grave, 
Turns what seemed gold to dross. 


Yet—a mere ribbon for the hair, 
A broken toy, a faded flower 

A passionate deathless grace may wear, 
Denied its passing hour. 


For the title to one of his poems Mr. de la Mare 
takes Keats’ phrase, “Unheard Melodies.” Mr. de 
la Mare’s own poetry is a catching not only of the 
world’s unheard melodies but of what I hate to call, 
because the adjective as a mere word is in the wrong 
key, interstitial states of being: he feels and isolates 
and expresses the emotions, the states of consciousness 
that are in between the intervals of the octave or so, 
that we have labeled: joy, happiness, peace, restfulness, 
loneliness, etc. Silence to Mr. dela Mare, for instance, 
is not a state but a generic name for ever so many 
states: the “‘small, continuous silence” that haunts one 
when, without one’s noticing it, the swallows have 
flown; the silence wherein “‘Nor Echo lift a sound” but 
in which the hare’s ear is still alert; “the bell’s unut- 
tered note” and at last, of course, that silence that 
challenges man’s whole being: 


’ Delicate, subtle senses, instant, fleet!— 
But, oh, how near the verge at which they fail! 
In vain, self hearkens for the fall of feet 
Soft as its own may be, beyond the pale. 


A contemporary of Mr. de la Mare, T. Sturge 
Moore, once remarked in a letter to an American critic 
that he was—as regards the supernatural—a “white 
agnostic.’”’ He meant that he was an agnostic who put 
the burden of proof not upon the believers in super- 
natural things but on the deniers of the supernat- 
ural. 

In Mr. de la Mare we have a similar agnosticism 
applied to the volitional as well as the speculative 
attitude toward life. Mr. de la Mare admits all the 
grounds for pessimism: time passes, youth passes, 
pain comes, death comes, perhaps nescience; but there 
are so many other things to be said of the world and of 
life that we cannot cast up a hasty balance and call out 
an answer, ‘‘Despair.” 

In our present troubled day, for instance, he says 
in a poem, which the hymn book compilers will surely 
annex, that: 


Life’s still the wondrous thing 
It seemed in bygone peace. 
Though woe now jar the string, 
And all its music cease. . . 


The point is illustrated at a cost: separating one 
stanza from a poem which ought to be read as a unit. 
But any reader who is a professed lover of English 
poetry owes it to himself to possess as well as to read 
“Memory.” 

da 


Will Science Save—or Guide—Us? 


Victor S. Yarros 


The author, a lawyer and journalist, for years an editorial writer on The ChicagoDaily News, 
is now active in behalf of the Chicago City Manager Plan. : 


OME decades ago, in western Europe, orthodox 
theologians and moralists announced, not with- 
out glee, “the bankruptcy of science.’”’ Thus a 
controversy was started which naturally ended in a 
disagreement. Now, largely because of the rebar- 
barization of Germany and Italy, and the menace of 
another world war, the cry, or complaint, or sorrowful 
conclusion that science has failed to preserve or save 
civilization may be met with in dozens of sermons and 
of publications. In the religious press, especially, 
articles have appeared in support of the proposition 
that the complex and grave problems which we face 
today, and which, if unsolved to the satisfaction of the 
masses, threaten to destroy democracy, liberty and 
humane culture, are essentially religious problems, and 
that no conceivable progress in science can ever solve 
them. 

This new-old thesis challenges attention again 
and deserves candid consideration. But we may ask, 
what is meant by Science? There are sciences—many 
of them—and there is philosophy based on unified 
science. Few of the sciences have anything whatever 
to do with the human and social problems referred to 
by the thinkers and writers in question. No one has 
ever pretended that astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, botany, and the like can contribute anything, 
directly, to the solution of political, economic, social 
and ethical issues. The discussion, therefore, should 


be restricted to this issue: Can the so-called social 
sciences—namely, economics, ethics, history, sociology, 
politics, social psychology—solve the problems which 
menace the peace, order, stability and solidarity of 
nations and societies? Have they shown us, are they 
likely to show us, how to abolish poverty, involuntary 


idleness and the business cycle? Are they making any 


headway in the effort to civilize and humanize men 
and women, to do away with bitter racial, national 
and class conflicts, to substitute sympathy and amity 
for hatred, distrust and prejudice? 

Now, the social sciences are admittedly inexact. 
Some refuse to call them sciences at all. Carlyle had 
profound contempt for classical economics, the “dis- 
mal science,”’ as he called it. Ruskin rejected scorn- 
fully all the basic postulates of that pseudo science and 
undertook its complete reconstruction, and, by the 
way, contemporary economists are building hopefully 
on Ruskin’s foundations. 

The whole point is whether the social sciences 
today, inexact as they still are, afford valuable guid- 
ance to those elements which are discontented and de- 
termined to create, gradually if possible, a saner, better 
and nobler order. Without good will, nothing can be 
done. But good will alone is not enough. We must 
know how the grave and menacing problems of con- 
temporary society can be solved justly and reasonably. 
And those solutions have to be scientific, in the sense 
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that Professor T. H. Huxley used the term science— 
organized common sense armed with the requisite 
knowledge. 

Quackery, wishful thinking, utopianism will not 
solve our problems. Nor will enthusiasm and _right- 
eous wrath. 


Scientists Are Not Pretentious 

As to the “pretensions” of the social sciences, no 
one who studies them and is familiar with their evolu- 
tion can assert that the majority of the exponents and 
representatives of modern economics, modern soci- 
ology, modern psychology and modern social philos- 
ophy have been arrogant and unwarrantably dogmatic. 
Henry George’s utopianism, to the credit of men like 
Mr. Louis Wallis be it said, has been superseded by 
sober, intelligent discussions of taxation and the ad- 
visability of reforms designed to encourage proper 
utilization of idle land held for speculation and to 
stimulate productive enterprise. Marxian utopianism 
and intransigence have been abandoned by the re- 
visionists and the Fabians, who believe in collectivism, 
or socialism, minus the class struggle and minus the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Let me mention two instances of scientific think- 
ing of the sort that may guide us toward the rational 
solution of our problems. The Christian Century of 
September 14 carried a paper by Mr. Gorham Munson 
on “Peace Frustration.” Mr. Munson was anything 
but pretentious or extravagant. He suggested, how- 
ever, that “the doctor of finance” be called in to diag- 
nose our economic ills and prescribe remedies. He is 
satisfied that a radical alteration of our financial sys- 
tem is imperative, and that in social credit, so-called, 
the necessary and beneficial changes will be found. 
If social credit cannot stand up under searching ex- 
amination and criticism by well-informed and en- 
lightened economists, it will be put aside and forgotten. 
But the rejection will be dictated by scientific reason- 
ing and scientific proof. 

Again, in a recent book, Professor Pigou, a dis- 
tinguished British economist, argued that capitalism 
as we know it will be unequal to the task of solving the 
problems it has itself generated, and that Fabian 
socialism is the only wise and constructive alternative 
to capitalism. Professor Pigou is not a partisan or 
dogmatic socialist. He has reached his conclusion 
scientifically, after years of study, reflection and ob- 
servation. He offers us rational and scientific guidance. 


Socialism Need Not Be Red 


The thoughtful reader is aware of the fact that 
many men and women who are not enamored of regi- 
mentation, or bureaucracy, or centralization of govern- 
mental power have been constrained to acknowledge 
that the trends and tendencies of the time point to 
some form of socialism as the successor to capitalism. 
Bertrand Russell is one of these, and the editors of 
The Social Frontier are others. Henry Adams, as his 
second volume of correspondence, just published, 
reveals, saw some fifty years ago that socialism was 
“coming” and urged that we meet it half-way and co- 
operate with it, instead of fighting it and rendering 
it worse than it might be—more extreme, more fanati- 
cal, more violent. 

Here we have significant instances of scientific 
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thinking and scientific guidance. The duty and 
privilege of liberalminded and humane men and 
women today is to study the trends and forces of the 
present period and decide which of them merit support 
and which represent reaction, or stagnation and chaos. 
If capitalism is decaying and dying; if minor reforms 
of the New Deal type cannot revivify and save it, 
then it is the course of sanity and humanity to accept 
and facilitate the deeper reforms which may mark 
the transition from capitalism to collectivism. 


The Economists Condemned—But in Vain 


It is plainly the task of the social sciences to in- 
dicate and guide us to the necessary readjustments 
and compromises. True, we cannot verify the con- 
clusions of economics and ethics in laboratories, and 
we cannot appeal, convincingly, to history. Hegel 
admitted that we learn nothing from history, and 
Spinoza explained why. Ideas are pale, shadowy 
things beside passions, primitive desires, instinctive 
urges. Prejudices and class or group interests often 
ignore the verdicts of the social sciences. 

To repeat, science has no army, navy, jailers and 
executioners to enforce its judgments. If the men in 
power politically or economically reject the guidance 
of the social sciences, these obviously will not avert 
strife and catastrophe. A certain amount of good 
will, properly distributed, is a condition precedent to 
the cheerful acceptance of scientific advice. But good 
will can be scientifically shown to make for peace, 
harmony and order. And good will exists in every 
class or group. It must be mobilized, energized and 
encouraged. Not all capitalists are stubborn, selfish 
reactionaries. Many are amenable to reason and will 
listen to science. Some will try new experiments and 
cooperate with the men of science in tentative efforts 
to solve economic problems. We cannot despair of 
humanity; we cannot long maintain a defeatist atti- 
tude. Science welcomes the aid of religion, provided 
religion is divorced from superstition, fable and myth, 
and submits itself to the test of reason. In the last 
analysis, religious propositions are scientific proposi- 
tions. No intelligent person will accept an assertion 
simply because it is made in the name of religion. 

The racial notions of the Nazi school, for example, 
are rejected by the relevant sciences. We cannot 
doubt, first, that these pernicious notions generate 
much cruelty and injustice, and, second, that sooner 
or later they will be discarded as baseless and foolish. 
Other beliefs which today divide humanity and cause 
unrest and strife will be punctured by science and re- 
nounced or forgotten. In this way only will the social 
sciences “‘save’’ civilization. If they cannot do that, 
nothing else available to homo sapiens can. 

To end with a quotation from Aristotle (Politics, 
Bk. I, Ch. 2. Jowett’s translation): 

“For man, when perfected, is the best of animals, 
but when separated from law and justice, he is the 
worst of all; since armed injustice is the more danger- 
ous, and he is equipped at birth with the arms of in- 
telligence and with moral qualities which he may not 
use for the worst ends. Wherefore, if he have not vir- 
tue, he is the most unholy and savage of animals.” 

The propositions of law and justice are, of course, 
scientific propositions. 
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The Deadly Infection of Anti-Semitism 


Henry Wilder Foote 


The author is minister of the First Unitarian Church, Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Philippians 35. Of the stock of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, as touching the law, a Pharisee. 


HE Apostle Paul is asserting his claim to a proud 
descent. He had as good a right to assert it 
as any man, for he was of the tribe of Benjamin, 

wholly Jewish in his lineage, and by his education a 
member of that strict and proud sect, the Pharisees. 
None of those who disputed his right to go among the 
Gentiles as an apostle could show a better title. But 
he counted such things as of small importance com- 
pared to the value of the gospel which he preached. 

We might be surprised that Paul, who was also 
proud of his citizenship in the Roman Empire, should 
feel so strongly about his Jewish origins, did we not 
know how tenaciously the Jews in all ages have clung 
to their heritage and what value they set upon a long 
lineage. The Old Testament writers are generally 
careful to record the ancestry of the heroes about 
whom they write. Few peoples, except the Chinese, 
have set more store on genealogy. 

Paul makes his claim even though some, at least 
in the church at Philippi to which he was writing, were 
Gentiles, and although the Jews were not popular in 
the Graeco-Roman world. Even then they knew 
periods of persecution and were popularly supposed to 
be atheists because they clung to their own religion and 
refused to worship the pagan deities of the lands in 
which they sojourned. In the early days of the 
Christian Church there was little differentiation be- 
tween the Jews and the Christians in this respect. 

__ Itis one of the tragedies of history that the Chris- 
tian Church after it became the established religion 
of the later Roman empire, also became a persecutor. 
In the Middle Ages the most diabolical stories about 
J ewish practices were circulated and believed by Chris- 
tians. The Jew, when tolerated at all, was obliged to 
live in ghettos, a frequent victim of abuse and spolia- 
tion. In part this was on account of his religion, and 
because upon him was laid the guilt of those opponents 
of Jesus who had brought about the crucifixion so long 
ago. Sir Gilbert Murray cites a modern Rumanian 
statesman as having trotted out this ancient excuse for 
present-day persecution of the Jews. As a good 
Christian, he said, “he could never forgive the shed- 
ding of the blood of the Son of God”—surely a curious 
inversion of the Christian doctrine of forgiveness. But 
in part this antagonism to the Jew was based on eco- 
nomic reasons, because he was too successful a trader, 
and trade was a despised occupation in comparison 
with landowning and soldiering. Furthermore it was 
often safe and easy to rob him. Yet he was a great 
economic asset to the lands in which he lived, and 
many a king was able to finance his wars only from 
loans made by Jewish bankers—loans which he often 
found it convenient not to repay. 

_ _ It has been only in the last two hundred years, 
indeed chiefly in the last century and in lands in which 
democratic ideals have been dominant, that the Jew 
has been permitted to take a normal part in the life of 


the country in which he lived, and in which he has 
generally been a useful and loyal citizen. 


A Black Page in History 


And now, in this last decade, we have witnessed a 
frightful recrudescence of anti-Semitism. Denuncia- 
tion of the Jews has played a conspicuous part in the 
official propaganda of Nazi Germany, in spite of the 
great contributions which Jews have made to German 
civilization;in spite of the fact that many of the charges 
now once more brought against them are well known to 
be utterly false. The anti-Semitic fury now raging 
in a great part of Europe is as insensate, as cruel, and 
as destructive as anything that happened in the 
Middle Ages or in the days of the Spanish Inquisition. 
It is even worse in that it is more widespread and 
thoroughgoing, and because it represents a return to a 
form of barbarism which, but a few years ago, we had 
supposed civilization had outgrown. 

We have all read in the newspapers the accounts 
of the destruction of Jewish synagogues and the sacking 
of countless Jewish stores throughout Germany, ac- 
tions encouraged if not actually organized by the 
government, in revenge for the assassination of a minor 
Nazi official by an unbalanced Jewish youth in Paris. 
There is no prospect of any relief from this reign of 
terror for the Jews in Germany, and in all neighboring 
lands which the Nazis can intimidate. The avowed 
intention is to drive out all Jews who can be made to 
pay for their escape by the sacrifice of their property 
and to exterminate those who cannot get away. 
Coming centuries will record this anti-Semitic cam- 
paign on one of the blackest and most discreditable 
pages of history. 

This new campaign of vilification, abuse, out- 
rage and spoliation, waged ruthlessly without any dis- 
crimination between the upright and honorable and 
the mean and unscrupulous, is the more discreditable 


because the Jewish race has been one of the most 


remarkable in history. Always comparatively few in 
number, scattered far and wide on the earth, without a 
national home or national existence for more than two 
thousand years, they have nevertheless preserved 
tenaciously their great religion, their high standard of 
ethics, and their distinctive intellectual excellence. 
Ancient Judaism was by far the noblest and finest re- 
ligion in the world before the Christian era. In a 
small and barren country, no larger in size and with 
smaller resources than the state of Vermont, it pro- 
duced the greatest body of religious literature in the 
world. Its legislation was humane and enlightened 
far beyond that of its neighbors. Its poets and 
prophets have been the inspiration of devout souls for 
twenty-five hundred years. 


We Owe Christianity to the Jews 


Christianity was the flowering of this ancient 
Judaism. Jesus was a Jew, by race, education and 
conviction. All his own teaching is rooted in his re- 
ligious heritage, though he gave it new insights, a 
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fresh idealism, and a universal character which Juda- 
ism had not had before. The New Testament was 
written wholly by Jewish Christians. When the Chris- 
tian Church separated from Judaism, it took over 
from the parent faith the Old Testament, most of its 
ethical and religious standards, and no small part of 
its forms of worship. Through the Christian Church 
Judaism became one of the three most potent influ- 
ences which have molded western civilization—the 
others being Greek thought and Roman law and order. 
One would suppose that these undeniable facts would 
be sufficient to accord the Jew high honor. 

Nor is the modern world without its debt to Jews 
of the nineteenth and twentieth century. In Germany 
itself the poet Heine, the musician Mendelssohn, the 
scientist Einstein have made great contributions. 
Indeed a large number of the men who gave distinction 
to the intellectual life of Germany in the last century 
and in the opening years of this century were of Jewish 
stock, wholly or in part. It is charged against the 
Jews that in Germany they had usurped a large pro- 
portion of the best positions in the learned professions. 
The Jew has always sought to enter the learned pro- 
fessions because of the high regard he has had for 
learning, because of the high average of intellectual 
ability in the race, because many other fields of ac- 
tivity were closed to him. If, in Germany, he had 
won an unfair proportion of-prizes, that matter could 
certainly have been regulated in other ways than by 
the cruelest of persecutions, and by expelling from 
their positions and from the country some of the most 
notable contributors to German civilization. 

In our own country the Jews have been a large 
and generally beneficent factor in our economic life. 
The late Edward Filene of Boston was not only an 
upright and progressive merchant but a farsighted 
leader in the application of ethics to business. Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago, by extraordinarily ingenious 
methods, helped to build five thousand rural schools 
for Negroes in the South, an amazing contribution to 
the enlightenment and progress of some of our most 
severely handicapped fellow citizens. You may say 
that these were exceptional men. They certainly 
were, but it is at least as fair to judge a racial stock by 
the best it produces as it is to take the worst specimens. 
Of course we have all known Jews who were as sharp 
and unscrupulous in their dealings as any Scotch or 
Yankee trader. But in every race you can find many 
individuals who are disagreeable or untrustworthy 
persons. Let us be as free from prejudice towards 
our Jewish fellow citizens as we are towards those of 
Irish or Swedish or Italian or Armenian extraction. 
Let us recognize that, given fair treatment and the 
benefit of the opportunities which democracy should 
offer, they have a large contribution to make to Amer- 
ican life. 

A Toxic Infection 

The rise of anti-Semitic agitation in this country 
is one of the things which we have to fear in the present 
crisis. We are in danger of being infected by the 
deadly fever of unreason and cruelty which has risen 
to such heights abroad. But anti-Semitism is a direct 
denial of all our liberal and democratic institutions, 
and of the spirit of good will and understanding which 
should mark Christianity. You cannot treat one 


\ 


minority group in the country with contempt and 
restrict its rights and privileges without endangering 
all other minority groups. Once embarked on that 
dangerous path towards autocracy, none of us knows 
when we ourselves may find our liberties gone. 
Every true believer in democracy and in enlightened 
religion as the surest safeguard of our civilization 
should set his face like flint against any attempts to 
discriminate between individuals on account of race 
or creed. Let every man, rather, be judged on his 
own merits or failings as a man. 

Anti-Semitism is based upon an emotional appeal 
to prejudice, ignorance and fear. It appeals to hatred 
and covetousness. It is the antithesis of everything 
for which Christianity ought to stand. It may be the 
mark of a good Nazi or a good fascist to despise and 
maltreat the Jew, for no other reason than that he is a 
Jew, but you cannot be a good Christian, a follower of 
Jesus, and at the same time indulge in an orgy of 
hatred for the race from which he sprang and whose 
ethical and spiritual teaching he brought to its most 
complete fruition. Let us keep our hearts free from 
that deadly infection. It is the outgrowth of an ut- 
terly false conception of humanity. 

It is a common human failing for each people to 
think itself superior to others, to imagine that it ought 
to be the master race. It is true that in one or another 
epoch in history first one people and then another 
forges ahead and acquires a temporary leadership; 
that there are backward and advanced nations. But 
it is not true that there are permanently superior or 
inferior nations. Egypt had a highly developed civ- 
ilization when the Greeks were unknown; Greek art 
and literature flowered when the inhabitants of Italy 
were barbaric tribes; the Germanic peoples were un- 
civilized forest dwellers when the Roman Empire was 
at its height; the British were a weak and insignificant 
island folk down to less than a thousand years ago. 
The dominant power in each of these past periods 
might well have looked down with scorn upon these 
puny and backward peoples and have predicted their 
permanent inferiority. And no man can say that a 
thousand years hence the finest civilization in the 
world may not be found in Central Asia or in Africa 
rather than in Europe or America. That, indeed, 
may well be the case if western civilization long 
continues in its present headlong reversion to bar- 
barism. 

Let us who believe in the power of a free and mag- 
nanimous spirit set aside all this false philosophy. 
For us there is neither Greek nor Barbarian, neither 
Gentile nor Jew, in the gospel of Christ, but the 
brotherhood of mankind, each with his gifts and his 
weakness, each entitled to the respect due to a human 
soul. If we are strong, it is our part to help bear the 
burden of the weak. If we have knowledge, let us 
impart it to the ignorant. But let us not despise or 
oppress even the least of these the brethren of Christ. 
And when terrible wrongs and outrageous cruelty are 
visited upon just and honorable men and women let 
us have no part or share in that wrong, but rather seek 
by any means in our power to mitigate the suffering 
which it entails and, by steadfast witness for what is 
right and true, strive to restore the world from its 
present insanity to a healthy and an honorable mind. 
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Life in Literature 


Music Must be 
Heard by More 
than the Ear 


Music, History, and Ideas, by Hugo 
Leichtentritt. Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. — 


No museum either here or in Europe 
would consider itself complete without 
some showing of ancient instruments, if 
only a spinet that once belonged to a cousin 
of Paul Revere, nor any manuscript col- 
lection without its sample of plainsong. 
Instruments, being subject to the peculiar 
hazard of visitors wondering how they 
sound, are labeled do not touch, just as 
chairs and thrones bear the sign do not 
sit. 

That music itself cannot be exhibited in 
museums, that to be seen it must be heard, 
was vigorously contended thirty years ago 
in “Interpretation of Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Century Music’ by Arnold Dol- 
metsch, English proponent of the move- 
ment to get old scores properly read and 
by-gone instruments brought once more 
into manufacture. Now Professor Leichten- 
tritt puts forward a further thesis, namely, 
that music cannot be heard by the ear 
only. Works must be studied in relation 
to their historical place in the development 
of harmony and also.to the specific back- 
ground of their own period. Let the 
listeners explore the philosophy, politics, 
economics, painting, architecture, litera- 
ture, and social structure which produced 
a given composer, and, by implication, an 
audience to provide him with the necessary 
minimum of encouragement. 

In the “art for art’s sake” era, such a 
thesis would have been regarded as “‘philis- 
tine.” Only yesterday your serious ap- 
preciator of music skipped the part of his 
program notes that spoke of Beethoven’s 
house being just outside the line of cannon 
fire while he was writing the fifth sym- 
phony, and marveled that Paderewski 
should waste good practicing time on poli- 
tics. Now, however, when public affairs 
have taken the edge over art theories, and 
Czechoslovakia has pushed even twelve- 
tone composition to one side, as a subject 
for teatime quarrels, it has the effect of 
bringing music into our present ken, of 
giving it sociological status. 

For the task of presenting music as part 
of the life-complex in this age or that, the 
author’s own experience has given him ex- 
ceptional preparation. His musical train- 
ing, at the Berlin Conservatory in the 
nineties, when Wagner was not mentioned 
by a pro-Brahms master nor Brahms 
played in the hearing of Frau Cosima 


Wagner, gave him one now historical situa- 
tion from the inside. Subsequent listening 
during the peace years, when Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Wagner, Mozart, Ber- 
lioz, and other composer festivals lifted 
almost anyone’s German summer out of the 
category of mere sightseeing, gave him 
other periods. Once, with the current 
Prince Esterhazy as his host, he heard 
Mozart played in a hall on one of the 
great estates where Mozart had himself 
played and conducted. Again it was a 
twelfth-century motet fighting part against 
part in the Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 

The first two chapters, devoted re- 
spectively to Greek music and to the un- 
tangling of Hebrew and Hellenistic in 
Gregorian chant much as theologians have 
attempted to untangle the two strands in 
ritual and doctrine, will for the average 
concert goer savor strongly of news. The 
finding of two Greek hymns at Delphi and 
of a popular tune on a tombstone in 
Egypt; the incredibly simple notation that 
sufficed for one-voiced music composed to 
fixed scales. In the Gothic period musical 
supremacy follows the rise of princes. It 
was to Ravenna that Clovis, king of the 
Franks, sent when he wanted a really 
accomplished musician, someone who could 
both play and sing. But presently Holland 
and the sovereign state of Burgundy took 
the lead, and after 1450, when the intro- 
duction of printing began to affect dis- 
tribution, continued to run in opposition 
to Italy, with France not choosing between 
them but borrowing both ways. Ger- 
many’s first independent entry was the 
hymns of Luther. And so on. 

At points there is a specific hook-up 
of music with the other arts as well as 
with politics and religion. Of the festival 
mass that Orazio Benevoli wrote for the 
inauguration of the: new cathedral in 
Salzburg, 1628—two eight part choruses 
each accompanied by three groups of in- 
struments, plus an organ apiece, or a total 
of 58 staves to each printed page—the 
author says: “It is as if Bernini’s Spanish 
staircase and his gigantic colonnades be- 
fore St. Peter’s had been transformed into 
music.””’ The wave of lyric poetry that 
swept Germany in Schubert’s time was re- 
sponsible for his songs, the romantic move- 
ment for Berlioz’s symphony fantastique, 
and, indirectly, for Chopin’s discovery of 
“color.” With the dawn of the age of 
criticism Wagner concerned himself about 
the ‘future’ of music. His predecessors 
had written for an immediate market; 
Wagner, purposely trying something new, 
must also create a demand. 

From Apollo and the muses to Ravel is 
of course too much of a span for any 
writer to cover in complete detail. If your 
specialty is French music, for example, you 
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will notice that Couperin is mentioned only 
in lists, and his book on “touching” the 
“clavecin”’ omitted from the bibliography. 
But the very scope of the treatise makes it 
an excellent vade mecum for the concert 
season. It has a twig upon which to hang 
almost anything you may happen to hear. 
And it permits you to listen to anything. 
Once recognize the position of.‘‘program’” 
music in the scheme of things and you will 
no longer need to walk out on it, spiritually 
speaking. Nor will your intermission ac- 
quaintance who has always paced the cor- 
ridor during a modern composition need 
longer leave his seat once he knows that a 
French motet sounded pretty bad in much 
the same way as twelve-tone. 

That the discussion is directed toward the 
concert goer rather than to the home student 


‘is implied in the omission of musical illus- 


trations and indices of available victrola 
records. 

Dr. Leichtentritt is of the music depart- 
ment of Harvard and the present volume 
originated as lectures given at the univer- 
sity in 1984-5. He is joint author with 
A. W. Ambros of a German history of music 
in several volumes, and author, also in 
German, of monographs on the motet, part 
songs by early German masters, Monte- 
verdi as madrigal composer, Handel, 
Chopin, and Ferruccio Busoni. 


* * 


Adventures in a 


Vanished World 


The World at My Shoulder, by 
Eunice Tietjens. The Macmillan Company. 


$3. 


Dear Eunice: 

Are you still in Miami? And what do 
you expect me—or rather, when you sent 
me a copy to Chicago, what did you expect 
me—to do with your book? Read it, of 
course, and probably you were just ma- 
licious enough to picture me looking into 
the index right away to see if I were men- 
tioned. But you probably did not expect 
that I should review your autobiography, 
Eunice, in The Christian Register, which I 
do not suppose you have ever seen. And 
when I consider that the majority of my 
readers are Easterners, many of them New 
Englanders, Eunice, I wonder how un- 
qualified I dare be in recommending to 
them your life story which is, after all, the 
story of the whole modern literary and art 
movement as it developed in the Middle 
West. Many of them, Eunice, have not 
even heard of Margaret Anderson and The 
Little Review and if I quote this example 
of Margaret’s methods of editing: 


“One time, indeed, The Little Review 
appeared with completely blank pages 
except for the statement that the editor 
had been unable to find anything which 
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remotely resembled Art, and therefore 
she presented nothing.” 


—if, I say, I quoted that to my readers, 
Eunice, they might get the disturbing idea 
that the same trick might be played on 
them in The Christian Register some day. 
Incidentally, Eunice, Margaret was not 
100 percent original in that stunt. Elbert 
Hubbard once published a work under the 
title “An Essay on Silence.” It was 
bound in ooze calf or some such stuff, and 
beyond the title page every leaf was a 
blank. 

On the whole, Eunice, I must resist the 
temptation to review your book in terms 
of that old (by now) Chicago Bohemian 
life which you have recaptured so well. 
Not that it was merely Bohemian—for 
Harriet Monroe, Henry B. Fuller, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Floyd Dell, Carl Sand- 
burg, yourself, Cloyd Head, Margaret 
Ayer Barnes, Janet Ayer Fairbanks, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, George 
Dillon, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Ster- 
ling North, Jessica Nelson North, Harry 
Hansen, to say nothing of Ben Hecht and 
Maxwell Bodenheim and the other enfants 
terribles, are a formidable list of writers. 
The Middle West has had nothing to be 
ashamed of in the last forty years of 
American literature. 

But I think, Eunice, your book will be 
read with interest by people who know 
only a few of the above mentioned authors 
or who have seen the pictures of only a few 
of the painters we both knew, by people 
who were never inside the Chicago Little 
Theater, know not the name of Maurice 
Browne and have never heard John Cow- 
per Powys lecture. 

People who know the Orient will I am 
sure enjoy your intimate and authoritative 
words about China and Japan. And with 
the threat of war still around us, and likely 
to be for some time, your unconventional 
stories of the World War have a real value. 
“T Ride with a Corpse” has too real and 
human a quality to be called macabre, 
although heaven knows what else you 
could call it. 

Well, you have revived some great days 
for me, Eunice. And now with all of us 
scattered, with Chicago not quite the lit- 
erary center that it used to be, with how 
many million people out of work, and war 
clouds threatening, how funny it seems 
that, once upon a time, you and I and 
Harriet Monroe used to run temperatures 
on the vexed question of whether English 
verse was really in three-eight time or 
duple (or maybe in no time at all but 
syllabic). And you refusing to see that 
Harriet was obviously—but wait a minute, 
I have said those times were over, and so 
we will not begin to quarrel again on that 
subject. As things are now, I had much 
rather discuss with you the cooperative 
movement. 


Yours as ever, 
- Llewellyn Jones. 
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An Eclectic Anthology 


A New Anthology of Modern Poetry, 
edited and with an introduction by Seldon 
Rodman. Random House, N. Y. $8. 


It anthologies are at all to be published, 
I believe the reader will agree that they 
had best be edited and introduced by 
poets. In this instance, the editor of the 
anthology, designated as a “new anthol- 
ogy,’’ is himself a poet of quality, an Amer- 
ican man of letters, and co-editor with Al- 
fred M. Bingham of the political monthly 
Common Sense. 

The adjective ‘new’ applied by Mr. 
Rodman to this volume of his poetic ec- 
lecticism is vindicated in more than one 
respect. It is new in that it differs from 
such recent and excellent anthologies as 
those by Louis Untermeyer and Conrad 
Aiken by, to use the words of the publish- 
ers, conveying ‘“‘the significance of con- 
temporary poetry as a new social and es- 
thetic force in our civilization,” by includ- 
ing folk verse, by favoring characteristic 
narrative and epic poetry of our time as 
well as its lyrical expression, and by re- 
lieving the often excessive seriousness of 
current anthologies with examples, and 
splendid ones, of the music of ‘‘the light 
guitar’ (with apologies to Mr. Guiter- 
man). 

As for the latter, you will find Lewis 
Carroll represented by his inimitable 
“Jabberwocky,” the immortal nonsense 
rhyme which, to quote Mr. Rodman, ‘‘has 
contributed at least four new words of 
common usage to the language.”’ Try your 
setting-up exercises for the diaphragm 
with lines like these: 


“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 
The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch!’’ 


And Cummings, E. E., is here, he of “my 
sweet old etcetera,’ at his best and at his 
unintelligiblest, and the irresistible Ogden 
Nash who cures the worst grouch with 
lines like ‘‘The Bronx? No, thonx!’’ and 
similar side-splitting bits of the chuckling 
muse. That highbrow among literary high- 
brows, T. S. Eliot, teases you with his 
“The Hippipotamus” and pricks your 
conscience with ““The Hollow Men.” And 
among the “‘very new” voices of the poets 
of social protest there is Kenneth Fearing, 
who weds his muse to modern jazz and 
streamlined “impressionism,”’ if you like 
that sort of term, and makes her feel happy 
about it. Listen to these lines from his 
“Dirge”: 


“And wow he died as wow he lived, 
going whop to the office and blooie home 
to sleep and biff got married and bam 
had children and oof got fired, 
zowie did he live and zowie did he 
die.’ 
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Ending with 


“Wham, Mr. Roosevelt; pow, Sears Roe- 
buck; awk, big dipper; bop, summer 
rain; 

Bong, Mr., bong, Mr., bong, Mr.” 


Get it? Perhaps not; but read all of it, 
and read it again. 

And you may here salute such rare 
spirits, to mention only a few, as Gerard 
Manly Hopkins—remember him of ‘‘Pied’ 
Beauty’’?—A. E. Housman, James Joyce, 
and the newer “‘radicals’”’ of contemporary 
English verse like C. Day Lewis, Stephen 
Spender, and W. H. Auden, and among the 
American voices, besides those of the old 
war-horses like Amy Lowell and Edwin 
Markham, such fresh (!) young lyricists. 
as Paul Engle, Alfred Hayes, Frederic 
Prokosch, Muriel Ruckeyser, and Edwin 
Rolfe, the latter two in the forefront of 
that brave host of younger writers who are 
not afraid to dip their pens into the life- 
blood of those whom our much-vaunted 
civilization has damned to penury and 
misery, withal finding even in the mud and 
murk of things that Shechinah that never 
escapes the vital poet. Even Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti’s “Last Speech to the Court’’ is. 
included, and you will find ‘‘poetry”’ even 
there. 

I like this anthology particularly for its. 
fearless emphasis on the poetry of social 
protest; in this regard it makes an indis- 
pensable companion volume to books like 
“A Cry for Justice’ (Sinclair), “An An- 
thology of Revolutionary Poetry” (Gra- 
ham), “Poems of Justice’ (Clark), and 
“Poetry of Revolt’? (Crawford). I most 
warmly endorse this volume to the mem- 
bers of the Union for Social Justice as well 
as to every lover of the new virile poetry 
that is shaking American literature with 
its boldness of theme and originality of 
form. And may I in concluding whet 
the reader’s appetite with this magnificent 
counterpiece to Markham’s classical ‘‘Man 
with the Hoe’? It is Roy Campbell’s 
“The Serf,’ a sonnet: 


His naked skin slothed in the torrid mist 

That puffs in smoke around the patient 
hooves, 

The ploughman drives, a slow somnambu- 
list, 

And through the green his crimson furrow 
grooves. 

His heart, more deeply than he wounds 
the plain, 

Long by the rasping share of insult torn, 

Red clod, to which the war-cry once was 
rain 

And tribal spears the fatal sheaves of corn, 

Lies fallow now. But as the turf divides 

I see in the slow progress of his strides 

Over the toppled clods and falling flowers, 

The timeless, surly patience of the serf 

That moves the nearest to the naked earth 

And ploughs down palaces, and thrones, 


and towers. 
Karl M. Chworowsky. 
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Religious Education 


Beacon Books in Religious Education from 
a Minister’s and a Layman’s Point of View 


I 

Beginnings of Life and Death, by 
Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl. 
The Beacon Press. $1.50. 

When my generation went, or were sent, 
to Sunday school, there was one subject 
matter: the Bible, and there was one in- 
terpretation: that of the sect to which our 
parents belonged. 

Since that day, so remote psychologi- 
cally, if not chronologically, the world, 
both as to our understanding and as to our 
use of it, has undergone radical changes. 
Through the natural sciences we see the 
material universe differently, and through 
the technologies this new insight has altered 
profoundly our manner of living, com- 
municating, producing and_ distribut- 
ing. 

Since that day, also, the social sciences 
have given us an altogether different pic- 
ture of human nature and human history. 
We now know that humanity has had not 
only a common origin but a similar de- 
velopment. Anthropology and archeology 
have uncovered in widely separated areas 
the same book of human life. The lan- 
guages were different, the story was the 
same. Even the stage trappings for the 
acting of that story, the gestures and sym- 
bols, were similar. Here, however, our new 
knowledge has not yet been applied. 
With such rich revelation of human one- 
ness of aim and of expression through the 
ages, we continue to fight one another. 

“The children of the world are still 
wiser than the children of the light’ it 
would seem. In engineering professions 
any new discovery means immediate 
mobilization of experts to try out its prac- 
tical applications. But while physical 
forces are thus being studied and utilized 
for the physical advancement of man, 
church leaders have for most part been 
content to continue applying the hypothe- 
ses of yesterday to the widened clarified 
world of today in which they live. Even 
our Unitarian fellowship has had a tend- 
ency to hang itself on the horns of a fruit- 
less “‘either-or” dilemma, one camp satis- 
fied with their inherited habit of outlook 
and activity, the other merely rebelling 
against the past. Either we dam up the 
stream of time and worship by stagnant 
borders, or we scamper away from the 
stream, because it rose in the past, and try 
worshiping in the desert. It still remains 
for most of us to realize that there is a 
third, and only, way: the understanding 
and utilization of that living stream 
of past and future in the terms today 
gives us. 


It is with great comfort and encourage- 
ment, then, that we may welcome the new 
leadership in our department of religious 
education. Mr. Kuebler as executive sec- 
retary of that department, Mr. Chapman 
as chairman of the committee for the 
American Unitarian Association on re- 
ligious education, and Mr. Krolfifer as 
head of the curriculum committee, con- 
stitute a trio whose insight and activity 
promise genuinely creative results not 
only for our fellowship but for the Church 
at large. The recent publications of their 
department through the Beacon Press offer 
us, in intelligent and stimulating form, the 
findings of scholars as to the story of man 
and the inevitable implications of those 
findings as to our place and role in time and 
the cosmic reality. 

This latest publication by Mrs. Fahs 
and Mrs. Spoerl gives a logical continuity 
of past and present by linking ancient 
myths and modern scientific discoveries. 
Here are stories from the folklore of con- 
tinents east and west, well told and well 
prefaced, with fitting recognition and in- 
clusion of the myths of our own American 
Indians, as profound and artistic as any 
that have come from Egypt, Greece, or 
Israel. Here are our own scientific inter- 
pretations of the beginning and evolution 
of life on this globe—which later genera- 
tions may likewise regard with wise sym- 
pathy as our prevailing myth or folklore, 
one, we trust, that will have made some 
lasting contribution to the accumulated 
wisdom of the race and to its ability to con- 
trol its destiny. And here, too, as always 
through racial history, when men are most 
deeply moved and inspired, and so become 
religious, death is considered not as the 
end of lifé but as a new beginning. 

For the adult such a book is a synthetic 
achievement that will enlarge the under- 
standing and to some extent affect atti- 
tudes. In the child, this opening of the 
larger Bible of life itself, the greater and 
more inclusive word of God, may be ex- 
pected to result in an outlook which will 
harmonize school, church, and the outside 
world, and neutralize those provincialisms 
that have set nation against nation, art 
against science, intellect against heart, 
past against present, and brought human- 
ity to its present crisis. It is a book of 
which our fellowship may well be proud as a 
significant piece of pioneering, forerunner 
of a type of religious teaching that inte- 
grates with our age and gives hope for the 
future into which boys and girls so taught 
will grow up. 

Laurance R. Plank. 
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II 


F Beginnings of Earth and Sky (Juve- 
nile volume), by Sophia L. Fahs. The 
Beacon Press. $1.25. 

A Guide Book for Teachers and Par- 
ents, Beginnings of Earth and Sky. 
The Beacon Press. $.75. 

Beginnings of Life and Death (Ju- 
venile volume), by Sophia L. Fahs and 
Dorothy T. Spoerl. The Beacon Press, $1.50. 
A Guide Book will soon be published. 

Here are books we have been waiting for. 
Proceeding on the assumption that man 
through the ages has been asking the very 
questions that our children ask, an ex- 
perienced teacher and parent leads the 
child, through myths and stories and the 
simpler elements of science, to a better 


‘understanding of himself and the world 


about him. 

Since all genuine myths were once re- 
garded as the inspired words of divinely 
gifted leaders and were used by primitive 
man to explain mysteries too great for his 
simple comprehension, they are, in truth, 
the basis of man’s earliest religions. 

To the child this groping for an answer 
is so understandable that it is an easy 
transition for him to be led from the sim- 
plest beliefs and folk stories to a more 
scientific point of view. At least, it is an 
easy transition under Mrs. Fahs’ leader- 
ship. 

For the author, you will find, is a delight- 
ful surprise. Just when you have decided 
that here is a deeply reverent, imaginative, 
and sensitive story-teller with a wide 
knowledge of literature and a special lean- 
ing towards mythology, there emerges the 
scientist, saying to the parent and teacher: 

‘The serious search to discover the se- 
cret of life—meticulous and painstaking 
experiments with atoms and with the 
simplest protoplasmic cells—represents the 
keenest of man’s present interests in search- 
ing for beginnings. The more intelligent 
men grow, the more intense becomes the 
urge to discover the fundamental nature of 
the universe. The teacher has a wonder- 
ful opportunity, if he has keenness of vision 
himself to see it, to help the children to 
know themselves as living in an age when 
the keenest intellects are searching as never 
before and are delving deeper than ever 
before into the nature of beginnings. 
Many scientists feel a religious fervor as 
they search. Their striving is to know 
God. They may put it another way and 
say they are searching for an understanding 
of the nature of the great Reality around 
them and in them. By the time the chil- 
dren reach the final chapter of the book, 
they will probably sense the fact that the 
name by which we call this Reality is not so 
important after all, as it is that we come to 
understand and appreciate its dynamic 
power and how to live harmoniously with 
Ib. sper 

In writing for the child—and she has in 
mind a range of age between eight and fif- 
teen years—the force of her simple language 
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is one of those subtle emphases which only 
the skilled writer obtains. By their very 
words one is drawn to the stories. No 
matter how wide a divergence of source 
there may be—whether the story be retold 
from the Icelandic or the Indian, the Greek 
or the Hebrew, or whether it be drawn from 
the deductions of science—there is a uni- 
formity of style of which one approves al- 
most unconsciously. 

Then, too, the books are rich in what 
they have not said. For at no time does 
Mrs. Fahs impose her own conclusions. 
One doubts if she has conclusions, for al- 
though with a nicety she dots the i’s and 
crosses the t’s of what she has to say, like 
the scientist, the finality of a full stop is 
something foreign to her thinking. What 
teacher can fail to admire her treatment 
of Isaac Newton’s story or what parent fail 
to crave the delicacy of touch with which 
she has so exquisitely handled the mystery 
of death! 

“Beginnings of Earth and Sky” and “‘Be- 
ginnings of Life and Death” are themselves 
a beginning of an effort to interpret man’s 
religious experience as an integral and 
natural part of the story of mankind. 

At the end of one book, the child is left 
with a feeling that understanding the 
universe is still a long, long process and an 
interesting one. He is ready to say, with 
Alfred Noyes: 


“T grow aware 

Of an appalling mystery. ... We, this 
throng 

Of midgets, playing, listening, tense and 
still, 

Are sailing on a midget ball of dust .. . 

What does it mean? Oh God, what can 
it mean?” 


At the end of the other he has himself be- 
come so much a ‘‘Watcher of the Sky,” that 
he, too, can reverently ask: 


“What is all science then 

But pure religion, seeking everywhere 

The true commandments, and thru many 
forms 

The eternal power that binds all worlds in 
one? 

It is man’s age-long struggle to draw near 

His Maker, learn His thoughts, discern 
His laws— 

A boundless task, in whose infinitude, 

As in the unfolding light and law of love, 

Abides our hope and our eternal joy.”’ 


Were it not for the wealth of material 
suggested by the ‘‘Guide Book of Teachers 
and Parents,’ one could wish that the 
“Beginnings of Earth and Sky” and its 
guide book could have been combined. 
On the other hand, to have added notes and 
bibliography to each story in the book 
would have detracted from its marked con- 
tinuity. 

This is not the passive guide book we 
have grown weary of. Nor is it left to the 
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busy teacher to look up every reference in 
the wide bibliography, for the book is 
salted with a variety of suggestions and 
peppered with quotations. Its notes are 
live and to the point. : 

Here are books to draw close over in 
small groups, books leading to endless dis- 
cussion whether used in the modern day 
school, the progressive church school, or 
just to draw parents and young children 
more closely together before the open fire of 
a family livingroom. ‘Let us remember,” 
says the author, “that the unanswered 
question is more conducive to awakening 
interest than the answered question can 
be.’ In such beginnings may lie the de- 
velopment of a constantly questioning 
mind, a training in easy self-expression, 
and the seeds of future intimacy between 
growing children and their parents or 
teachers. 

By all means let us offer these books to 
our children. 

Dorothy B. Hill. 
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WHAT UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
CAN DO WITH THEIR CELLARS 


What Unitarian churches can do with 
“cellars” has been demonstrated afresh by 
the recent completion and dedication of a 
new Religious Education Unit at Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J. The new unit, 
built in the basement immediately beneath 
the church proper, now consists of five 
classrooms, an Alliance workroom amply 
fitted out with shelves and cabinets where 
materials for the cheerful letter and social 
service work may be kept, a large young 
people’s room, a kindergarten, a creative 
art room, an office for the church and 
minister’s secretary, toilets, coatrooms, and 
a sound-resisting room containing a new 
oil heater for the entire building. The 
complete unit, including an expensive but 
necessary process of waterproofing, was 
constructed for $15,000. 

The “‘cellar,’’ as it was sometimes smil- 
ingly designated, had fallen, if not on evil 
days, at least into very considerable dis- 
repair. When the church was built some 
forty years ago this space beneath the 
sanctuary was the vestry. When the 
beautiful parish house was built twenty 
years ago the organizations that met in the 
vestry moved up into the new building. 
The vestry then became a basement, a 
“cellar,” the catchall of various accumu- 
lations, a place where scenery for the 
church dramatic society might be built and 
painted. Over a period of ten years, how- 
ever, the more imaginative and venture- 
some among the congregation dreamed of 
doing something with this basement. 

Something over a year ago the church 
finally decided upon the new unit. A 
building committee was appointed, which 
had the advice of several schoolmen from 
its congregation, which draws consider- 
ably from the schools and colleges in the 
community and neighborhood. At once 
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the committee came to the decision that 
it had on its hands no mere renovation 
project but, with the exception of the out- 
side walls and the floor overhead, the 
building of an entirely new unit. 

The old furnaces, including a steam 
boiler and a hot air furnace, were pulled out 
and a modern thermostatically controlled 
oil burner put in their place in a fireproof, 
noise-resisting room. Excavations were 
made about the small windows and new 
windows built of such proportions as to 
flood the rooms with sunlight. Five class- 
rooms were constructed approximately 
twelve feet square, with built-in closets 
for class materials, cork bulletin boards and 
blackboards. Some of the classrooms are 
furnished with tables and chairs built to 
the age-scale of the pupils. The kinder- 
garten has been dedicated to the memory 
of Arminda Burr Stout, who died last year 
in the midst of her service as president of 
the Alliance. The Young People’s room, 
reserved for those of high-school age, was 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. Edgar 
Swan Wiers, for twenty-five years minister 
of the church. As the young people have 
a supper preceding their Sunday evening 
meeting, a kitchenette was constructed off 
the room for their exclusive use, equipped 
with an electric stove and a set of dishes. 
The kitchenette was given by Mrs. Arthur 
Hunter in memory of her sister, Alice 
Sanford Parsons. The Alliance workroom 
is perhaps a new institution among Uni- 
tarian churches. In any case, it is so ade- 
quately furnished that the organization 
has already assumed that, as in the W. P. 
A., there will be great competition for jobs! 
The room was given by Walter L. Conwell 
in memory of Josephine W. Conwell. 

This new unit was dedicated as a whole 
at the Sunday morning service, November 
18. Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, the minister, 
read the ritual of dedication written for the 
occasion by Frederic Melcher. Rev. Er- 
nest W. Kuebler represented the American 
Unitarian Association and prefaced his 
remarks with a letter from Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, who was unable to be present 
but sent his congratulations to the church. 
At the close of the service in the church 
proper, where the main part of the ritual 
of dedication was conducted, a processional 
led by Dr. Fletcher and Mr. Kuebler, the 
trustees, the officers of the various or- 
ganizations of the church, the church- 
school choir and followed by the pupils of 
the church school and the adult congrega- 
tion, proceeded from the church to the en- 
trance of the unit, where the minister read 
these words from the service: 

‘With this key as a symbol of the be- 
ginning of new opportunities and with our 
hearts full of the many evidences of those 
things that noble souls and generous hands 
have built into this church, we open this 
door, bearing our wreaths of dedication, 
and step together across the threshold to 
aecept our broadening responsibilities.” 

Nn 
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Seventieth Birthday Finds Third Church 
of Chicago Vigorously Alive 


The seventieth anniversary of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill., was ob- 
served with a week of events beginning 
Sunday, November 6. 

On Sunday morning, in a memorial ser- 
vice “in memory of those no longer with 
us,” Charles Wakefield Cadman, A. S. C. 
A. P., noted composer-pianist, played the 
organ. Edwin H. Wilson preached on 
“Memory—Factor in Our Future.’ One 
hundred and forty-six attended. Among 
those present was Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser of “There Is No Death.” 

On Sunday évening, with 130 present, 
the anniversary service was held with Uni- 
tarians from the other Chicago churches es- 
pecially invited. Colonel William Nelson 
Pelouze brought the greetings of the 
Chicago Unitarian Council, Rev. Lon R. 
Call of the Western Unitarian Conference 
and Dr. Sydney B. Snow of the American 
Unitarian Association. Mr. Call pointed 
out the close ties that had always existed 
between the Third Church and the Western 
Conference. The church was started by a 
Western Conference Secretary. Carleton 
A. Staples and two ministers went from 
the Third Church directly to the Western 
Conference secretaryship. 

Tuesday afternoon a bazaar was held by 
the Women’s Alliance, followed by an old- 
fashioned country fair and dinner. A 
feature of the evening was a comparative 
demonstration of the Hammond organ and 
Overett orgatron, both electrical organs 
under consideration for purchase by the 
church. Although opinion was by no 
means united, the congregation decided 
upon the orgatron, which has now been 
purchased and installed at a cost of $1500 
from the “Seventieth Anniversary Fund,” 
raised by the minister in celebration of the 
anniversary ‘‘to provide an organ and 
reduce the church debt.’”’ The organ is 
to be dedicated later as a memorial to the 
late Ellery Norton, chairman of the com- 
mittee which built the modern church 
structure of the congregation in 1936, but 
who died before he was able to attend a 
service in the new building. 

Three anniversary lectures were given 
in the church on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, November 9-11, by Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese on the following subjects: ‘“‘The 
Liberal Attitude toward Jesus and the 
Bible”’; ‘Liberal Religion and Democracy”; 
“Liberal Religion and Modern Life.” 

A simple newspaper announcement 
brought together an enthusiastic group on 
the first Sunday in November, 1868, which 
voted at once to organize a church. The 
record of the church shows fourteen minis- 
tries and services held in fifteen different 
places during the seventy years. The 
changing character of the west side popu- 
lation has made repeated moves necessary, 


the church following the westward migra- 
tion of its congregation. Two of the three 
buildings constructed by the society have 
been destroyed by fire. 

One of the choice passages unearthed 
from the past of the church and read during 
the services was the following resolution 
passed by the congregation on July 16, 
1874, following the resignation, after a 
brief but brilliant ministry, of Minot J. 
Savage: 

“Resolved: that we regard this church 
as a fixed fact; that too much labor has 
been bestowed, too much money expended, 
too great a wealth of the best human af- 
fections lavished here—and all have been 
too signally blessed, to admit for a moment 
the thought of an abandonment in this or 
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any other crisis likely to arise. We will 
stand together and bide our time—with 
perfect confidence that in good time a man 
will be found for the place who will duly 
appreciate the opportunity and the priv- 
ilege here offered for building up a church, 
which shall stand as the grandest expres- 
sion and representation of the liberal 
faith in all the broad west, and who in due 
time will reap, because he faints not.” 

The minister of the church, who com- 
pleted his sixth year with the congregation 
on November 6, spoke over WGN at 
12 noon, November 22. On November 
27 the church held an Alliance Sunday 
with Mrs. Charles Haycock, member of 
the church and director of the Alliance for 
Illinois, preaching on ‘Religion Is Not a 
Wild Flower.” The Alliance acted as 
hostess on November 29 to a meeting in the 


church of the Illinois branch of the Wom- 


en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 


Germantown Commemorates 


The Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa., commemorated the tenth anniversary 
of the dedication of its new building at 
6511 Lincoln Drive on the evening of Oc- 
tober 29. Dr. Joseph McFarland, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, was host and 
introduced the three speakers of the eve- 
ning, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot who spoke on 
the past of the church, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin who discussed the church as neigh- 
bor, and Professor Halford E. Luccock of 
Yale Divinity School who spoke on the 
future of the Germantown church. : 

Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz briefly reviewed 
the history of the society. The last ser- 
vice in the old building was on May 29, 
1927. That building housed the congrega- 
tion which had originally been created by 
forty-nine liberalminded men and women 
in 1865 who erected the building a year 
later. Of them they especially honored the 
names of Conyers Button, Thomas Mee- 
han, Philip Justice, and E. W. Clark. 
When the congregation entered the new 
building they gave the carved pulpit and 
paneling of the old church to the First 
Church in Philadelphia, where they were 
built into the small chapel. The Clark 
memorial windows were removed and in- 
corporated in the right transept of the 
present building. Rev. Roger S. Forbes, 
who had recently celebrated the tenth 
year of his pastorate with the Germantown 
church, had been the moving spirit in the 
new undertaking. 

Motion pictures were shown of the old 
church and of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the new church in 1927. 

The parish took the opportunity to ex- 
press to Rey. and Mrs. Max Daskam their 
appreciation of the work they had done in 
the ten years of their pastorate. A Damas- 
cus box containing a substantial sum of 
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money and inscribed, “Max and Gladys 
Daskam with the gratitude of the Parish 
of the Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
1928-1938,’ was presented to them. 

On the following Sunday the memory of 
Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister from 1917 
to 1929, was honored in a service after the 
regular morning one, conducted by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and Rey. Earl C. Davis of 
Petersham, Mass. 

The Chinook Club of the church—con- 
sisting of young professional people re- 
cently out of college who are beginning 
their business or professional careers in the 
city—has initiated an ambitiously con- 
ceived news sheet to supplement the 
monthly calendar and spread abroad the 
tidings of the spirit of service which it is 
the desire of the church to dedicate to the 
community. 

President Frederick May Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association was the 
guest of the men’s forum on the evening of 
November 3. He told the inspiring story 
of the Worcester, Mass., parish in raising 
within a week the necessary funds for the 
rebuilding of its ruined church. 

The church’s Christmas pageant which 
has come to have citywide significance and 
popularity will be given twice on December 
18. Tickets are already being reserved. 
Sixty of the church youth participate in 
this event. 

cS * 


ISLES OF SHOALS REUNION 


For the Isles of Shoals Reunion, “A 
Day at the Shoals,’”’ to be held December 
3 in the Arlington Street Church (entrance 
at 353 Boylston Street), Boston, tickets of 
admission should be secured in advance 
from Miss Marion Burrage of Lancaster, 
Mass. 
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ROBERT LYNN COX 


A tablet to the memory of Robert Lynn 
Cox, devoted layman of Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., and past president of the 
national organization of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, was unveiled in the 
church at the Sunday morning service 
November 13 as a part of the dedication 
of a new religious education unit described 
elsewhere in this issue. The tablet in 
memory of Mr. Cox, who died in 1930, was 
erected by the members of the congrega- 
tion. It was unveiled by three of Mr. 
Cox’s grandchildren: Mary Elizabeth Cox, 
Robert Lynn Cox II, and Lucinda Went- 
worth Stoker. 

The service was conducted by Dr. Nor- 
man D. Fletcher, minister, who read the 
words written by Frederic Melcher: “‘Rob- 
ert Lynn Cox, noble type of American man- 
hood, builder in business enterprise; wise 
counselor in the affairs of the Montclair he 
loved, contributor and leader in all its 
good causes, staunch supporter of the 
Unitarian church in all its activities; be- 
loved and helpful friend to all who knew 
him and to all who instinctively turned to 
him for counsel,—to Robert Lynn Cox and 
the memory of a beloved friend, Unity 
Church erects this tablet.’’ The minister 
and congregation then said together: ‘‘To 
a noble memory and an abiding influence 
we dedicate this tablet.” 


ar 


LYNCHBURG CHURCH 
URGES ROOSEVELT TO 
ORGANIZE NATIONS 


At a special meeting following the church 
service, Sunday, November 20, the mem- 
bers of the First Unitarian Church of 
Lynchburg, Va., adopted a resolution ap- 
pealing to President Roosevelt to use his 
influence to promote the calling of a con- 
ference of all the nations of the world for 
the purpose of organizing a world federa- 
tion. The resolution, inspired by Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews, reads as follows: 

“Whereas the German government is 
persecuting its Jewish citizens by a per- 
sistent and ruthless persecution which 
outrages the moral sensibilities of mankind, 
and 

“Whereas we are persuaded that the 
welfare of all the nations of the world, in- 
cluding Germany, demands the setting 
up of an international world-government 
which shall establish the principles of our 
civilization in laws that shall be binding 
upon all the nations. 

“Therefore be it resolved: that we, the 
members of the First Unitarian Church of 
Lynchburg, Va., do hereby appeal to the 
President of the United States to do all 
that he can do to promote the calling of an 
international conference with the purpose 
of organizing a federation of all the na- 
tions in the interest of the welfare of all. 

“And, whereas this church is associated 
with other free churches beyond the 
borders of our nation; therefore be it re- 
solved: that we appeal to the American 
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Unitarian Association to make a similar 
appeal to the President of the United 
States on behalf of the common faith of 
these free churches. 

“And be it further resolved: that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the President 
of the United States, and to the president 
of the American Unitarian Association.” 

Mrs. R. A. Owen, secretary of the 
church, served as moderator of the meet- 
ing. The minister, Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe, presented the resolution and asked 
for a free discussion by all the members. 

Miss Lorna Slocombe thought that the 
need of a world government is obvious, 
that its establishment is inevitable, and it 
cannot be postponed. 

A. F. Thomas, David B. Macgowan, 
and HE. L. Palmer spoke in opposition to 
the resolution, although they expressed 
sympathy for its intention. They be- 
lieved that the responsibilities of a world 
government could not be shared with to- 
talitarian nations. They doubted the 
practicability of a world federation. 

Chiswell D. Langhorne reminded the 
group that the United States continued to 
function as a successful democracy in spite 
of the dictatorial activities of Huey Long. 

Mr. Slocombe was confident that the old 
fears and the old dependence on military 
force offered no hope for the solving of 
world problems. The methods motivated 
by these fears have led to the present 


tragic situation. 
* * 


IN HONOR OF DR. PETERSON 


A service was held Sunday afternoon, 
October 30, in the First Parish Church, 
Walnut and Warren Streets, Brookline, 
Mass., in recognition of the twenty-five 
years Dr. Abbot Peterson has been minister 
of the church. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. Charles 
E. Park. Brief addresses were made by 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, D. D., 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. Frederic May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Two ministerial sons of the 
parish conducted the service: Rev. Robert 
H. Schacht, Jr., and Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Jr. The ministers of the Protestant 
churches of Brookline were seated in the 
chancel. 

Following the service tea was served in 
the parish house. 

Dr. Peterson came to Brookline from the 
First Church of Lancaster, Mass., where he 
was a member of the school and library 
boards. He has had fourteen years’ ser- 
vice on the Brookline School Committee, 
five as chairman, and is now chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Public Li- 
brary. He was chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives 1930- 
1932, and is president of the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education, vice 
president of the Industrial Aid Society, a 
trustee of the Hopkins Foundation, and a 
director of the Y. M. C. U. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles, 

Chicago, IIl., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles, 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
3.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday 
11.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles, 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Experienced organist, Unitarian, desires Position 
in Unitarian or Universalist church. David G. 
Haskins, 8rd, Wayland, Mass. 


Relision Says 
You CAN 


by DILWORTH LUPTON 


The author proves that religion can 
help men and women so to re-create 
their characters and personalities that 
they can stand like a rock against 
any adversity 

4%, — “It is as vital and stimulating as 
S, it is encouraging.” 

Sanford Bates, Executive Director 

Boys’ Clubs of America. 


$1.50 At All Bookstores 


The Beacon Press, Inc, 
Boston, Mass. 


All Sizes 


Oy Should Be 
AS Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


Argument for the Short Ballot 


Or maybe this is not an argument for the 
short ballot. We do not really know. 
Anyway the Associated Press records that 
Si Givens was recently elected constable 
of Kimberly, Idaho. And its correspond- 
ent further avers that Givens did not cam- 
paign, did not know that his name was on 
the ballot, did not see his name on the 
ballot when he voted a straight ticket. No, 
perhaps we had better not argue about 
what that proves in politics, but just or- 
ganize a few friends for_a safe-cracking 
jaunt to Kimberly. 


Look Twice at Goods ‘‘Made in 
Sweden”’ 


A correspondent of The New Statesman 
and Nation (London) quotes from an 
American source, The Children’s News- 
paper, the following warning: 

Japanese goods have not had a very 
good reception in America for some time, 
and now we hear that a town in Japan 
has been given a new name. It is called 
USA, so that goods made there can have 
“Made in USA”’ stamped on them. 

But this is no new idea. Japan al- 
ready had an island called Sweden, 
where matches are made, and a village 
which was renamed Macclesfield the 
other day, and where silk is :manu- 
factured, so that the matches can have 
“Made in Sweden” on them, and the silk 
“Macclesfield Silk.’ 

The quotation interested the corre- 
_spondent, who had just been shown by a 
friend a new and handy type of matchbox 
labeled ‘‘Made in Sweden.” 


Not to Read 


From The New Statesman, too, we lift 
these results of a competition in a form of 
writing of which, by the way, we heartily 
disapprove, the description, to wit, of 
characters, movements, ete., in culinary 
terms. We have always objected, for 
instance, when book reviewers described a 
novel as the substantial ‘roast beef” of 
literature, or a playlet as a toothsome 
literary dish, or an essay as being as fluffy 
as an omelette. The New Statesman, 
however, made a game of it, offering prizes 
for the best job. And somebody with an 
imperfect sympathy for the plays of Mr. 
Coward won a prize with this one: 


“CREME COWARD 


‘Line the inside of a plated dish with 
Gentlemen’s Relish, placing in it some 
vintage memories of ‘The Lady’s Pictorial’ 
and ‘The Queen’ for 1905. Stir in three 
pints of glucose to one drop of raspberry- 
vinegar, flavouring with synthetic oil of 
lavender—(that’s for nostalgia)—and some 
drops of Trefle Incarnat, nail-varnish and 
Saki. Add a few pages of ‘The National 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which | 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT; Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


day. $2.50 per year. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address . 


‘President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


General Purposes of the Laymen’s League 


so map help in giving college and university students a 
sane spiritual interpretation of their new knowledge and 
in leading them to an enlightened and unassailable faith.”” 

8. “To arouse our men to a sympathetic understanding 
of the religious problems of those outside our denomina- 
tion; to combat intolerance, both within and without our 
fellowship; to promote closer working fellowship among. 
all churches; and to work for united effort by all the forces. 
of religious liberalism.” 

Anyone wishing a copy of all Eight General Purposes,. 
adopted in 1919 at the Founding of the League—write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street - - - + Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at 11 o’clock. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. December 5, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. December 6-9, Rev. Ashley 
Day Leavitt, D, D., Harvard Congregational Church, 
Brookline. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Review.’ Simmer for some weeks over a 
blaze of publicity, and serve rapidly, re- 
membering that Créme Coward is apt to 
turn sour over-night. Garnish with two 
period cracks and some Sauce Gladys.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House . 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen — 
Markt: ervice ; 
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COX SONS & VINING, 


131 EAST 23kn STREET, NEW YORK 


